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Secondly, it is now a commonplace that either through cumbersome 
rules, sheer incapacity, or multiplicity of duties. Congress does not 
perform its proper functions. Is there to be devolution and if so, of 
what sort? Will it be geographical or according to interests, as in the 
case of the national industrial councils in England? 

But there is no reason to quarrel with Mr. West because he has not 
written a different sort of book. These questions have been asked, 
because the two problems are involved in the question of federal power 
and offer an almost virgin field for inquiry. The present volume 
describes the past in general terms and in a readable and for the most 
part accurate manner. 

Lindsay Rogers. 

University of Virginia. 

George von Lengerke Meyer. His Life and Public Services. By 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe. (New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company. Pp. 519.) 

In the preparation of this work, Mr. Howe has followed the golden 
rule for biographers, by allowing his subject, so far as possible, to tell 
his own story. Letters and diary entries in large measure make up 
the five hundred pages of this substantial volume. They constitute 
the record of an interesting, useful and busy life. It might be said of 
George Meyer, as Lowell did of Josiah Quincy: 

"This was in all ways a beautiful and fortunate life — fortimate in 
the goods of this world — ^fortunate, above all, in the force of character 
which makes fortune secondary and subservient." 

Meyer was "well bom," as the phrase goes. His father was a suc- 
cessful merchant, of German descent. His mother was of pure New 
England stock. He was graduated at Harvard University in 1879. 
The life of a man of ease and fashion was open to him. He loved 
sport. It is said that he "first came into prominence on horseback." 
But from early life his hslbits were industrious, and he was inspired 
with the ideal of public service. During the first ten years after leav- 
ing college, he devoted himself to business, and, as Mr. Howe says, 
"he laid the foundations of a well deserved reputation for sagacity and 
acumen in business matters." 

He entered public life in 1889, when he was elected a member of the 
Boston common council. In 1892, he became a member of the state 
legislature, and in 1895, he was chosen to be speaker of the house, 
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a position which he held for three years. His party interest and 
activities made him a delegate to the Republican national convention 
in 1900, and led to his appointment by President McKinley as ambas- 
sador to Italy in December of that year, at the age of forty-two. Four 
years in Rome, two years as ambassador to Russia, two years as post- 
master-general in President Roosevelt's cabinet, and four years as 
secretary of the navy under President Taft; this is the outUne of Meyer's 
services in the national government. His diary and his letters contain 
the record of these abundant years. 

"It was rather as a 'Ustening post' in the European world than as a 
station for difficult work in diplomacy," says Mr. Howe, "that Rome 
gave Meyer his opportunities for valuable service during the four . 
years of his ambassadorship; and in estabUshing many relations of 
intimacy and friendship, he was constantly turning the pleasant Hfe 
he led to valuable purposes of his own government." 

He formed warm friendships with representative men and women 
of all classes in Italy, and won the confidence of the government to 
which he was accredited, as well as of his colleagues in the diplomatic 
corps. During this period, he attended the yacht races at Kiel, where 
he met and formed an acquaintance with the Emperor of Germany, 
which later proved of value to him and to his country. 

In January, 1905, President Roosevelt wrote to Meyer expressing 
his intention of appointing him ambassador to Russia. "St. Peters- 
burg," he said, "is at the moment, and bids fair to continue to be forat 
least a year, the most important post in the diplomatic service, from 
the standpoint of work to be done, and you come in the category of 
pubUc servants who desire to do pubUc work, as distinguished from 
those whose desire is merely to occupy public place — a class for whom 
I have no particular respect." 

The prologue to the great Russian tragedy was enacted a few days 
before Meyer left Rome for his new post, when the Tsar refused to 
receive from Father Gapon a petition on behalf of the workingmen of 
Russia, and the troops fired upon the crowd, killing and wounding a 
number of people. January 22, 1905, Meyer, noting this fact in his 
diary, prophetically adds: "Probably the commencement of a revolu- 
tion, and possible fate of the Tsar as ruler of Russia." 

He elaborated his thought in a letter to the President: "The histor- 
ical relations between the people and the Tsars explain how it was 
possible that those unarmed Russians should have entertained the 
hope that they would be permitted to see the Tsar in person and lay 
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their petition at his feet. The pathetic trust the people have put in 
the Tsar has failed them, and they have lost their blind faith in him, 
and they are now ripe for socialistic agitations." 

His observations concerning this incident illustrate Meyer's ability 
correctly to interpret the significance of public events — a capacity 
which served him well during his years of foreign service. His letters 
and diary entries record in great detail his dealings with the Tsar, un- 
der instructions from President Roosevelt, during the Portsmouth 
Conference. 

Meyer's accounts of the meeting of the first Duma in May, 1906, 
the characteristics of its members, and the attitude of the Tsar and his 
court towards them, clearly indicate the strength of the current which 
was setting against the imperial government. Yet, he records: 

"The court party appears to be laboring under the delusion that the 
Dimia misrepresents the nation. They are apparently as blind to the 
storm that is gathering as they were to the evidences which foretold a 
naval defeat to Rodjestvensky. I cannot help but take a pessimistic 
view as to the future, when I see evidences almost everywhere of a 
communistic spirit among the workmen and peasants. Added to this 
is the fact that the Government throughout the year has been driving 
even the moderate element which are now unorganized, over to the 
extremists The Tsar is stronger in ideals than in achieve- 
ments. The education of the masses has been shamefully neglected. 
The Jews have been persecuted and massacred. The bureaucracy is 
corrupt and unpatriotic. There are no leaders on either side. The 
revolutionists want capital punishment abolished, but freedom to use 
the bomb." 

This is the note of doom. The denouement was postponed longer 
than Mr. Meyer apprehended. But the conditions which he noted 
inevitably led to the collapse of government and the chaos which now 
reigns in the Russian Empire. 

From the picturesque and dramatic life of ambassador to Russia, 
Mr. Meyer was transferred in 1907 to the toilsome office of postmaster- 
general in President Roosevelt's cabinet. He addressed himself to 
his new work as to a business problem of first importance. The ability 
he displayed in dealing with the problems of the post office departmeni; 
led President Taft, in 1909, to appoint him secretary of the navy. 
The navy department had suffered from having had six secretaries 
during the seven years of Roosevelt's administration. After thorough 
investigation and careful study, Meyer brought about a complete 
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reorganization, resulting in increased efficiency and greatly reduced 
cost. He reorganized the active fleet, placing it upon a war basis and 
maintaining seventeen battleships at all times in cruising condition at 
sea. He divided the business of the department into four parts, each 
under the supervision of a naval aid to the secretary. 

The value of this work was quickly recognized. Admiral Sims 
writes that " Mr. Meyer's great service to the Navy was that he placed 
the control of the Navy, and particularly the control of the design of 
all of our vessels, in the hands of Hne officers." That is, he put the 
control of the navy as a fighting machine in the hands of those who 
were to direct the fighting. He drew into close association with him 
the most competent officers in the service. Towards the close of his 
administration he told a friend that no other employment ever had 
given him so much keen pleasure and inspiration as this. 

During the unhappy controversy after the renomination of Mr. 
Taft for the presidency in 1912, despite his love for Roosevelt, Meyer 
remained loyal to Taft. He strongly entertained and indorsed the 
opinion expressed in Senator Root's speech of announcement to the 
President, "Your title to the nomination is as clear and unimpeach- 
able as the title of any candidate of any party since political conven- 
tions began." 

The few years remaining to Meyer after he left public office in 1913 
were fuU of interest. His letters describe two visits to Europe. In 
1913, he was the guest of the Kaiser on his yacht at Kiel, a visit de- 
scribed at length in his diary. He was in Germany in August, 1914, at 
the outbreak of the great war. Upon his return home, he threw him- 
self with ardor into the campaign for preparedness, and in 1916, he 
worked hard on behalf of Judge Hughes' candidacy for President. 
His life came to an end in March, 1918, shortly before his sixtieth 
birthday. 

"Life," says Judge Holmes, "is action, the use of one's powers. As 
to use them to their height, is our joy and duty, so it is the one end 
that justifies itself." George Meyer's life justified itself. He Uved 
abundantly. He enjoyed life. He put forward his powers with a 
conscious joy in the effort. Always the interests of his country in- 
spired him to his greatest endeavors. As President Roosevelt wrote 
of him, "he was a singularly useful public servant." The record of 
his life which Mr. Howe has so well prepared will be an inspiration 
and an example to the youth of our country. 

George W. Wickersham. 

New York City. 



